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abolish, by a stroke of the pen, the Ecclesiastical Courts*
but what was to be put in their place? Parliament might
get rid of bishops and deans, but some provision would still
have to be made for the government of the Church. This
is the essential point of difference between the root and
branch man of 1641 and the " liberationist" of to-day, and
it is all important to understand it. The former had to deal
with the Church; the latter is concerned with the Churches.
Much as men might differ among themselves as to the par-
ticular form of ecclesiastical organisation which should re-
present the State in its spiritual aspect, most, if not all, were
agreed in the conviction that such a representation was
essential to the body politic. After the first civil war the
Independent ideal forged more and more rapidly to the
front, but as late as 1645 the main point at issue between
the " out and out Presbyterians," like Bailliq, and the " lame
Erastian lawyers," such as Selden, was whether the State
should be subordinate to the Church, or the Church to the
State. Vane's proposal, when the Commons were in Com-
mittee on the Root and Branch Bill, not less than the Bill
on Church Reforml read twice in the Lords, make it clear
that had bishops been " extirpated " Parliament would still
have felt it necessary to provide for the performance of many
of their functions.

The fact is that the dominant sentiment of the Long
Parliament as regards the Church was neither Episcopalian,
Presbyterian nor Independent; it was Erastian. Amid
infinite variety of opinions, two conclusions more and more
clearly emerged: first, that there must be some form of
ecclesiastical organisation; and, secondly, that whatever the
form might be, its government must be strictly controlled
by Parliament. It was this Erastian temper which in the
autumn of 1641 secured for the King the adherence of the

1 See Gardiner, Documents, p. 94, for text of this interesting proposal.e. Yet to jure divino that in theose and in-
